Counter-Revolt:   The Kapp Putsch
more imperative. By that time I had a heavier
responsibility to carry. Robert Dissmann had been
elected president of the Metal Workers Union, and
he had been compelled to leave Frankfurt. We had
called the workers of Frankfurt for the afternoon of
January 15, 1920, to the biggest meeting-hall of the
city to protest against the bloodshed and to put forth
labour's demands for the shop councils bill. Two hours
before the meeting was to begin the police commis-
sioner telephoned to me that the meeting would not
be permitted.
" Impossible to call the meeting off at such a short
notice, Herr Polizeiprasident," I said. " By now the
workers have quit work and they must be marching
towards the meeting-place. It is in the interest of
peace and order to let it take place. We guarantee
an orderly course."
" I'm sorry," came his reply. " The meeting is not
to take place."
I rushed to the meeting hall, the Schumann Theatre,
a place almost as large as New York's Madison Square
Garden. Scarcely had I arrived when the first men
from the factories marched up. They came by entire
shops, thousands, tens of thousands. But it was
impossible to approach the hall. It was occupied by
soldiers and police. In front of it machine-guns and
barbed wire were set up as if the city were in a state
of war. Huge posters warned, " Halt 1 Anyone who
marches further will be shot." It was provocative to
the highest degree. A huge number of workers massed
in front of the bayonets. I realized that the minutes
of peace might not last long. I understood the awful
possibilities and was determined to do everything to
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